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AN OLD MAID. 


«© Do not smile at me that I boast her off, 
For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her,” 


‘¢ Miss Atherton, Mr. Burton,’”—said Mrs. Carvill, as 
she led forward the lady whom she had met at the door, 
and embraced with an affectionate warmth that could not 
be mistaken for common-place courtesy. The smile of 
welcome is not like that of politeness, and it must be a no- 
vice who is deccivedin such matters. Mr. Burton admir- 
ed Mrs. Carvill’s taste and honored her judgment, and re- 
spected her sincerity—and he saw she loved Miss Atherton ; 
but how any mortal could love an old maid was, to him, 
matter of astonishment. Had she only been called Mrs. he 
would have seen at once in her countenance that kindness 


of expression which tells the tale of the devoted wife, and pe 
affectionate mother, and all the soft charities of life—but a 

Miss, who had evidently lived her ten lusters was associated By: 
in his mind and feelings with all the disagreeable peculiari- ae 
ties of temperament and character ever displayed by poor ee 


human nature. 


‘¢ Do you not think Miss Atherton a very elegant wo- ins 


man ?” asked Mrs. Carvill, as the first named lady departed. , a 
Burton assented, for he was too polite to disagree with i eG 
a lady, and respecting her friend too—but there was an ex- 
sare in. his eye which Mrs. Carvill understood—she he 
eeded it not, but continued—* Miss Atherton is my beau het i 
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ideal of female excellence, and I am always exacting of my 
friends the same homage to her virtues. I hope you will 
trust me as voucher till you are acquainted with her, and 
then she will need no eulogist.”’ 

‘¢ And yet, notwithstanding her perfections, she has, it 
seems, lived only for herself, and wasted her sweetness on 
the desert air.” 

‘* A very gentlemanly manner of expressing your dislike 
of an old maid,” said Mrs. Carvill, smiling. 

Mr. Burton returned the smile, as he replied: ‘‘ I have, 
I confess, an aversion to the whole tribe of antiquated maid- 
ens; not doubting, however, that there may be amiable 
and intelligent ladies among them. You will ask my rea- 
sons——well, it seems to my mind impossible they can possess 
the true, feminine virtues and graces of character in the 
perfection they would have done had they been married, 
and of course initiated into the performance of social and 
domestic duties, and imbued with the charities and affec- 
tions of their own sweet home. I think they must be egot- 
ists, because they have had no engrossing object of love 
that would make them forget self—and they must be dis- 
contented too, from that constitution of our nature which 
makes us invest the unattained, and especially the unattain- 
able, with extraordinary attractions—and these feelings, 
selfishness and discontent, will make them envious, suspi- 
cious and ill-natured. I do not include Miss Atherton in this 
picture—she is your friend, and I said there were excep- 
tions ; but | own my interest in her is not increased by 
the circumstance of finding her a single lady.” 

Mrs. Carvill did not reply to these opinions of her guest. 
She knew such were entertained by most men, and that they 
would never be altered by the arguments of a woman. It 
is strange a lady will argue—she never convinces a man by 
arguments addressed to his reason ; but she may by appeals 
to his feelings, to his heart. Nor need she think this course 
at all derogatory to the character of her influence, or to the 
truths she would impress. It is more important to the 
cause of virtue and public morals that men’s feelings and 
affections should be kept right and pure, than that they 
should be logically convinced of the importance of good- 
ness and purity. 
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Mrs. Carvill changed the subject of conversation—the 
last new poem was discussed, the transition to the sister art, 
painting, was easy, and then lithography seemed to glide in 
as naturally as the ghost in Hamlet illustrated the story of 
Bernardo—“ I have lately obtained a lithographic picture 
that I think tolerable,” observed the lady, at the same time 
producing from her port-folio the piece in question. ‘ 'This 
drawing,” continued Mrs. C. hasto my taste a charm more 
divine than beauty—it has truth. It is no ideal representa- 
tion ; but a record of filial devotion and love. was ac- 
quainted with the originals, and have often seen Calista thus 
kneeling to help on her father’s shoe, for he was a man of 
many infirmities, and more fears. ‘ The grasshopper shall be 
a burden,’ is a melancholy, but striking description, of the 
imbecile feelings of the aged. Among other weaknesses 
they usually have a dread of strange attendants, and a quer- 
ulous impatience when such would assist them. This old 
gentleman was afflicted with the gout in his feet, and the 
approach of a servant to put on his shoe would have been 
torture ; yet he would sit with folded hands, and that look 
of quiet and trusting abandonment, which an infant wears 
in the arms of its mother, when his daughter knelt beside 
him, and with her white fingers so skilfully and tenderly 
performed her office. She was a lovely girl !” 

‘¢ She was indeed, if this is a good likeness.” 

‘¢ The features are faithfully drawn—but the beauty of 
her countenance, the mingled expression of spirit and 
sweetness, the sparkling vivacity of her dark eye and read 
smile, tempered and chastened by that air of thoughtful- 
ness, which seemed the effect of her watchful love and care 
for the happiness of others, not the affectation of superior 
wisdom or deep study—these, Sir, are traits which can ne- 
ver be delineated. The painter might as well fix on his 
canvass the changing light of the evening cloud.” 

‘‘T hope her destiny has been a happy one,” remarked 
Mr. Burton; ‘‘ she must have made an estimable wife.” 

Mrs. Carvill smiled as she answered: ‘‘ I see you have 
no faith in female excellence unless developed in the ma- 
tronly character. Now I weuld have a wider field for 
woman’s usefulness. I would have our young ladies im- 
pressed with the idea that their happiness and respectabili- 
ty does not necessarily result from marriage, but from the 
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cheerful and faithful discharge of the duties before them, in 
whatever state or station they may be placed. But exam- 
ples strike more than general truths. Allow me to tell you 
the story of my drawing. 

This old gentleman was twice married and had three 
daughters, just the number for a fairy tale, and Calista was 
the youngest and the favorite, as all such stories have it. 
She was the daughter of the second wife, and ten or twelve 
years younger than her half-sisters, who, according to our 
mode of early marriages, were woed and won before Calis- 
ta was out ofthenursery. Her mother died soon after; and 
whether it was that her father felt the deep loneliness which 
nothing but the presence of some beloved object can dispel, 
or whether he feared the plan pursued in educating his two 


5 
elder daughters was injurious, I cannot say, but he adopted 


,a very different method with Calista than is usually pur- 


sued by the rich and fashionable among us. He did not 
send her to a boarding school, to learn frivolous accom- 
ony ie and make romantic friendships, and have her 

ead filled with the fashions, and the beaux, before any 
principles for the guidance of her conduct in life, or any 
distinct ideas of what constituted rational happiness had 
been conveyed to her mind. Certain it is, that the love of 
home, and the habit of domestic confidence must pervade 
female education, or merely being married will never make 
a woman fond of domestic pleasures or capable of dis- 
charging domestic duties. It is strange, Mr. Burton, that 
men of sense, learning, and knowledge of the world, can 
believe that a weak-minded, sentimental, frivolous young 
lady, whose whole heart is devoted to dress, amuseiments, 
and husband hunting, will make a kind, and submissive, 
and judicious wife! Such apparently gentle girls, are the 


_ most unreasonable beings in the universe—as wives I mean.”’ 


‘¢] will never marry such a one, Mrs. Carvill.” 

*¢ Not an unreasonable one, you mean. But you will not 
believe, till you find by conjugal experience, that a pretty, 
soft-spoken, sentimental young creature, whose deepest 
learning is a few French phrases, and a few tunes on the 
piano, can exhibit passions violent as Queen Elizabeth, or 
be obstinate as Madame de Stael in an argument.” 

** Will you not, my dear Madam, when understanding so 
well the danger, instruct me how to avoid it? I will do 
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any thing you enjoin, except to marry a blue—that I hope 
you will not propose.” 

‘© No—that would be to condemn you to celibacy, for 
blues are as scarce here as honest men were in the days’ of 
Diogenes. 1 can give you only one rule that will always 
apply. Before proposing to marry a young lady, consider 
if she has qualities you would esteem in an intimate friend——- 
if she have not, never dream your love will last, though 
she be beautiful as a Houri. Beauty isa fascinating object, 
but who ever selected a friend for his or her beauty ?” 

“* But your Calista was handsome.” 

‘“¢ True—and I think it an advantage that she was hand- 
some. I admire beauty, but I do notlove it. Our pride is 
flattered to possess personal charms ourselves, or contem- 
plate them in our friends, but they never yet made an indi- 
vidual more worthy our esteem ; and true love must be fos- 
tered by esteem, founded on the qualities of the heart and 
mind. Calista was lovely, and her father used to gaze on 
her with parental exultation ; but it was her winning ways, 
her gentleness and cheerfulness, that made her seem dearer 
to him than life ; and it was her good sense, and ready 
ability to assist him, that won his undoubting reliance on 
her judgment, and made her his confidante and counsellor 
in every emergency. She was, as I observed, educated at 
home, a widowed aunt, an accomplished, judicious, and ele- 
gant woman, supplying the mother’s place, and with occa- 
sional lessons from masters, and the superintendence of her 
father’s watchful care, she grew up one of the most perfect 
and fascinating beings I ever beheld. She had learning 
enough to make a woman vain, and was mistress of every 
lady-like accomplishment, had beauty that made her the cyn- 
osure of all eyes, and yet, though I have heard her eulogium 
from young and old, it was always rung on one change—her 
goodness. She did not live for display. Her father had 
cultivated her reason, and like a reasonable being she found 
her happiness in the performance of her duties.” 

‘* Was she not fond of society, of amusements ?”’ demand- 
ed Mr. Burton. 

‘¢ Certainly ; she enjoyed society with that keen relish 
which cultivated minds only know. It was not with her 
the silly, selfish pleasure of exciting admiration by her ap- 
pearance, but of improving herself by that most exalted 
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privilege of humanity—conversation. And she had, in 
perfection, the happy art of making all around her enjoy 
themselves. Her intelligence and vivacity were not re- 
served for brilliant occasions, that she might shine in com- 

any. I have never seen her more gay and agreeable than 
in her father’s apartment when nursing him during his pe- 
riodical returns of ill health. The intercourse between 
them always reminded me of Winter in the lap of May. 
The tastes and feelings, that usually seem checked and 
chilled in one of his years, were by her sunshine and fresh- 
ness of spirit kept alive, and he retained at eiglity years the 
relish for those innocent and mental pleasures that charmed 
him in youth, that is, when Calista was present—but he 
would droop and complain if she were detained from his 
side, and all cheerfulness seemed to forsake him. It was 
this that determined her not to marry during her father’s 
life.”’ 

‘¢ Your heroine is then to turn out an old maid, I find,” 
said Mr. Burton, smiling, ‘‘ and you are reading mea homi- 
ly on my prejudices against single damsels.”’ 

*¢ No, not exactly that. I am simply relating the circum- 
stances that made me love, almost worship an old maid ; 
and you may draw your own inferences. For myself; I be- 
lieve that the happiness and respectability of a woman is 
most permanently secured by a good marriage—but I think 
it highly injurious to my own sex, and to society, that our 
young girls should be educated only with a view to mar- 
riage. I would have females instructed that the fulfilment 
of their duties is, in any fortune, any station, sufficient for 
their happiness—and I would have them respected, when 
filling up their lives by acts of usefulness and benevolence, 
as among the excellent of the earth.” 

‘Why so would !; but you know, Mrs. Carvill, that 
all single ladies are not as perfect as your friend. I cannot 
_ but hope Calista wedded some worthy man at last.” 

A sinile crossed the lady’s benevolent countenance, as she 
replied, ‘‘ that wish*was often breathed for her, but I be- 
lieve never by her. While her father lived she never per- 
mitted marriage to enter into her calculations. She never 
gave any encouragement that permitted an offer—and 
though so handsome, and agreeable, and with the expec- 
tancy of a tolerable fortune, she, by her prudence, prevent- 
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ed any gentlemen from falling in love with her. All who 
approached her seemed to consider her beyond their reach. 
And this circumstance has always made me feel very intole- 
rant towards those coquettes who keep a train of lovers 
around them, when they have no intention of accepting any 
one of the number. Against such heartless coquettes, when 
left to be old maids, the ridicule of the world is not unjust- 
ly directed. I never wish to hear a single lady boast of her 
offers. There is something undignified and unfeeling in 
the exhibition of the disappointments she may have inflict- 
ed—unless the offers were dictated by mercenary consider- 
ations. In such cases the lady has sufficient provocation 
to be severe.—Calista’s father lived till she was nearly for- 
ty. The days of romance were over. She had engaged 
in many charities—had taken one of her nieces to educate— 
had, in short, fixed her routine of life, and felt that her ha- 
bits must be altered, and favorite occupations, perhaps 
foregone, should she marry then ; for a man suitable to 
her age, would also have formed his habits, and fixed his 
opinions, to which hers must have been conformed. A wid- 
ower, and bachelor, both unexceptionable in character and 
fortune, applied to her friends—and her answer decided for 
celibacy for life. Yet she was one of the most lovely, and 
is now one of the most agreeable women I ever saw. Her 
heart, her affections have always been engrossed by some 
dear object, and I do not think a wife or mother ever ful- 
filled their duties with more tender devotion. The foun- 
tain of woman’s love has flowed out in benevolence to her 
friends; and in making others happy, she has found the re- 
ward of her own happiness. Would she, in the character 
of a wife and mother be more amiable, more justly entitled 
to our esteem than she is now as an old maid ?” 

‘¢ No—I think not ; and I like your ideas respecting the 
education of young women. I have, myself, been disgust- 
ed to hear calculations for the marriage of theit daugh- 
ters, enter into all the plans of mothers ; and I have vow- 
ed never to wed with such an one, educated for the mar- 
oe ! But your friend—I wish you would introduce me to 

‘It has already been done, Sir. The original of that 
picture is Miss Atherton.” 
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THE SOVEREIGN OF BABYLON. 


THE SOVEREIGN OF BABYLON. 


Tue monarch has opened his banqueting hall 

For his thousand lords, and his ladies all ! 

The sparkling wine to each guest is poured, 

And mirth swells high at the festal board, 

Where none hath the heart more careless and light, 
Than he whose glory must end to-night. 


With the cup and the revel the king grows bold— 
He calls for the vessels of silver and gold; 

The spoils his idolatrous father brought, 

?Mid the impious deeds which that proud one wrought, 
From the temple of God, at Jerusalem, 

That he and his nobles may drink from them. 


Each sacred vessel they fill and raise 

To a laughing lip, as it speaks the praise 
Of the gods of metal, of wood and stone, 
But mocks at the name of the Holy One, 
Whose finger this hour shall come so near, 
That lip will quiver and blanch with fear. 


Monarch ! what’s there, on the lighted wall, 
That can fix thy gaze and thy spirit appal ? 
Why is thy countenance changed, O king? 
Is it one of thy gods this awe can bring, 
Which makes thy knees together to smite, 
Thine eye so wild, and thy cheek so white ? 


hand! a hand! it hath written a fine ! 
And who will the terrible words define, 

A chain of gold shall encircle his neck— 

A vesture of scarlet his form shall deck— 
And the third as ruler shall be that seer, 
With honor and power throughout Chaldea !” 


Not all the wise and the learn’d of. thine, . 
Poor impotent one, shall explain that line ! 
But the captive of Judah, him thy queen 

Has bid thee summon--let him be seen! 

His eye prophetic receives its sight 

From the Being who caused the hand to write. 
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The slave is brought to the potentate ! 

To spurn his gifts, but to read his fate ; 

To whom ’tis inscribed on the lofty-wall, 

“ Thou art weigh’d, found wanting, and now must fall ! 
Thy kingdom is number’d—-the Persian and Mede 
Shall hence to thy throne and thy power succeed !” 


They come !~-the foemen !—nor sword nor flight, 
Shall win for that monarch the morning light! 
The haughty head, where the crown was set, 

Tn dust is pillowed—with gore is wet! 

Ye who are trusting in honor and gold, 

Look on him now, and your strength behold ! 


Newburyport. H. F. G. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


At the risk of disappointing our readers, we have placed 
at the head of this article a name which we know cannot 
fail to attract their attention, Wedo not intend to enter 
the lists, for the purpose either of attacking or defending 
her reputation, nor shall we attempt even an abridgement of 
the history of her life, or to offer those reflections which it 
naturally suggests. Our attention has been turned to this 
subject by reading a work which is equally recommended 
by the subject, the reputation of the author, and the manner 
of the execution. Those who are induced from curiosity to 
take up the History of Scotlund, by Sir Walter Scott, will not 
regret the time which is bestowed on its perusal. By this 
we do not mean that this work throws any new light on 
Scottish history, or that it is the best monument of the ta- 
lents of its author. We only mean that he who wishes to 
know something of the history of Scotland, will here find 
the desired information in an attractive form. 

But to render the history of Scotland interesting, requir- 
ed not the pen of the great magician. No one can have 
read the many tales of fiction which are founded upon the 
history of that people ;no one can have listened, even to 
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Bruce’s Address, without wishing to know something of the 
country, and the events to which they refer. The most 
popular writer of the age has now supplied the means of 
gratifying that wish. 

This work is a history of Scotland, from the earliest au- 
thentic accounts, commencing with the invasion of Britain 
by the Romans, B. C. 54, or more properly about a cen- 
tury later, when Agricola led the Roman legions into Scot- 
land, and ending with the march of James VI. to take pos- 
session of the English throne, rendered vacant by the death 
of Elizabeth, A. D. 1603. The history of the first fifteen 
hundred years of this period is contained in the first 
volume, while in the second we are prevented with what, by 
all readers, and particularly by ours, must be regarded as by 
far the most interesting portion of Scottish history. Wo- 
man, though her empire is the heart, and the domestic cir- 
cle the appropriate scene alike of her triumphs and her 
prenerten, is mingled in the history of every nation, and 

rom the days of Semiramis to the present, has, sometimes, 
been found able to govern man by more stern mandates 
than those of love. The first advances towards a degree of 
civilization superior to that of the aborigines of our own 
country, which was made in Scotland, took place about the 
middle of the eleventh century, in the reign of Malcolm II. 
whose exertions were aroused and continued by his “ex- 
cellent wife Margaret.” But it is to her with whose name 
we commenced, that the history of Scotland owes much of 
its charm and thrilling interest. We may admire the prow- 
ess and stern patriotism of a Wallace, and a Bruce ; but 
their deeds, especially those of the former, are shrouded in 
thick darkness, and in reading them it is often difficult to 
distinguish between fiction and fact. But in the adventures 
of Mary Queen of Scots, we meet not these difficulties ; not 
three centuries have elapsed since her birth, and notwith- 
standing the mystery in which some portion of her history 
is enveloped, we can see enough to arouse alike our inte- 
rest and our compassion. Her portrait is in our chambers, 
her name is familiar to our ears, she seems, in a manner, to 
belong to our own times, and few, even of those who are 
unacquainted with her history, are ignorant of her beauty 
and misfortunes. Passing other portions of Scottish histo- 
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ry, we propose to dwell for a few moments on the events 
of her reign. 

Mary Queen of Scots may with truth be said to have 
been ‘‘born in bitterness, and nurtured in convulsions.” 
The news of her birth was conveyed to her father at the 
very moment of his death—a death caused by grief and 
mortification, occasioned by the disgraceful conduct of his 
nobles and soldiery at the battle of Pinkie, with the En- 
glish. The blood of the Bruces ran in the veins of Mary, 
she being the lineal descendant of Margaret, the daughter 
of Robert Bruce the liberator. At the inauspicious moment 
of her birth, Scotland was suffering under the evils occa- 
sioned by the disputes between James VY. and his nobles, 
while at the same moment, the armies of one of the most 
politic and unprincipled monarchs who ever sat upon an 
English throne hovered upon its frontiers. So small a debt 
of gratitude is due from the female sex to Henry VIII. that 
perhaps it is hardly fair to charge upon him the misfortunes 
of Mary, yet he may be considered in some measure their 
author. Not satisfied with the share of matrimonial felici- 
ty which he had obtained for himself, he extended his cares 
to the next generation, and in ¢he first months of Mary’s life 
planned a marriage between her and the infant Prince of 
Wales. Without recounting the various negotiations and 
wars to which this led, suffice it to say, that such was the 
perseverance and importunity of Henry, that the national 
jealousy of the Scots became alarmed, and as in that age as 
well as the present, the most obvious mode of avoiding one 
marriage was to plunge into another, Mary was, before she 
knew the meaning of the word, betrothed to the Dauphin of 
France, afterwards Francis IX. and sent to France to be 
educated—in the French court she received her education, 
and when about sixteen years of age was married to Fran- 
cis. At this time, her mother, Mary of Guise, a woman of 
great abilities, was at the head of affairs in Scotland, and 
instigated by her brothers, who were zealous Catholics, had 
brought matters to the greatest extremity between the 
Catholics and Protestants of Scotland. In this fierce strug- 

e, it is well known that the latter, aided by Elizabeth, 
prevailed, but the severities of that era tended to embitter 
the parties against each other, and to cause the great mass 
of the Scots to look with jealousy upon all of the house of 
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Guise. Francis and Mary were at this time on the throne of 
France, and the claim of Mary to the English throne in op- 
position to Elizabeth, was openly asserted—this alas, in 
which she could have had little share, was one cause of her 
future misfortunes. 

After the death of Francis, which happened before the 
young Queen had attained her nineteenth year, Mary was 
called by her countrymen to assume the crown of her native 
country.—Let us pause one moment, and consider her situa- 
tion at this period of her history. She was young and beau- 
tiful, and described by all historians as possessing an unu- 
sual share of wit and gaiety. She had been educated in the 
most refined and perhaps, we must also add, the most licen- 
tious Court of the age : she was a Roman Catholic, accus- 
tomed to the pomp and solemnity of that religion, the truth 
of which she had probably never heard questioned—the 
people among whom she was going were rude, rough and 
uncultivated, zealous Protestants, distinguished for all that 
strictness and austerity which ever marks a new sect ; men, 
by whom the least approach to mirth was considered a sin, 
and who regarded the introduction of a mass into the king- 
dom as of more danger than ten thousand armed soldiers. 
It is easy to imagine the difficulties, other than those con- 
nected with religion, which a lively girl, educated as Mary 
had been, must have met with among sucha people. But 
when we take the difference of religious opinion into con- 
sideration, it is apparent that the sacrifices which she was 
called upon to make were immense—the forms and ceremo- 
nies of the Roman Catholic religion are calculated to take 
fast hold of a lively imagination ; and the great truths of re- 
ligion, which strike nowhere deeper than in the female 
heart, are not sparingly mingled even with them. It is not. 
surprising, therefore, that to Mary a call to relinquish the 
one, seemed like a summons to renounce the other ; a sum- 
mons, to which, with more regard to principle than to po- 
litical expediency, she rightly determined not to yield. 
Among the pomp and parade which celebrated her arrival, 
was mingled pageants ridiculing her religion. Knox, the 
Apostle of the Reformation, addressed her in a lecture bettgr 
fitted to irritate than to convince ; and it. was with the great- 
est difficulty, and at some personal hazard, that she obtained 
liberty to celebrate mass in private. It certainly argues 
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much for the soundness of her head, as well as the goodness 
of her heart, that during the first four years of her reign, 
while she continued her own mistress, she was able to con- 
ciliate the affection and secure the esteem of her people. 

In contrasting her reign with that of Elizabeth, the advo- 
cates of celibacy certainly find an argument in favor of a 
single life. This blessing it was the intention of Elizabeth 
to secure to her sister, and accordingly, when Mary, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of her subjects, began to deliberate 
on the choice of a husband, Elizabeth to whom, as Sir 
Walter observes, with how ‘much gallantry we leave for 
others to judge, ‘* matrimony, when she was not herself the 
object, was never found a matter more agreeable than it is to 
other female votaresses of celibacy,’’ was ever ready to 
thwart her. She finally fixed upon Henry Darnley, with 
whom her marriage was celebrated on the 29th July, 1565. 
This marriage, from the description of Scott, appears to 
have been on the part of Mary, a marriage of affection ; but 
few marriages of interest or policy were ever attended with 
consequences more disastrous ; and certain are we that the 
flame of true affection, was never kindled in a bosom like 
that of Henry Darnley’s. He appears to have been a low, 
grovelling sensualist, with a head and heart alike incapable 
of ap preciating any thing which is estimable in woman. 
Mary, in the true spirit of a woman, was ready to shower 
down upon him every favor within her reach ; ; but her be- 
nefactions appear not to have excitedin him even the emo- 
tions of common gratitude. Mary was not long able to 
conceal from herself that her husband, though possessed of 
external attractions, was endowed with no qualities, either 
of head or of heart, which rendered him worthy of her pre- 
ference. The difficulties between them continued to in- 
crease, and the breach was probably much widened, if not 
rendered irreparable, by an outrage onthe part of Darnley, 
which at once insulted her authority and endangered her 
life—this was the murder of Rizzio, her favorite Secretary, 
which was perpetrated under the direction of Darnley, with 
studied barbarity in the immediate pres ence of Mary » ata 
time when the feelings, not of a husband m erely, but ofa 
man, should have recoiled from such brutality. he birth 
of a son, afterwards James VI. which occurred not long after 
this, did not reconcile the parents; and though Mary at 
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times appeared to desire it, the folly and profligacy of her 
husband always opposed a sufficient barrier. 

At this inauspicious moment, Bothwell appears to have 
gained an ascendency in the young Queen’s affairs. The 
' blackest period of Mary’s life, and that which is least capa- 

ble of satisfactory explanation now ensued. After an appa- 
rent reconciliation between the Queen and Darnley, he was, 
while lodging in a castle apart from her on the Sist Janua- 
ry, 1567, blown up with gun-powder. Popular opinion 
immediately fixed upon Bothwell, as the author of the foul 
deed, notwithstanding which, he continued to receive 
marks of the Queen’s favor. In April, he was tried for the 
murder, and acquitted in a manner which showed that the 
whole proceeding was but a mockery of justice. Soon af- 
ter he forcibly seized upon the Queen’s person, and corfin- 
ed her in the castle of Dunbar, a deed which her subjects 
were so confident was with her consent, that not an arm 
was raised in her behalf, Bothwell was divorced from his 
wife in a shameful manner, and in May following the mur- 
der of Darnley, the nuptials between Bothwell ‘and Mary 
were publicly solemnized. The indignation of the Scots 
was aroused, which the conduct of Bothwell was in no de- 
gree taleulntod to allay, and in a few months he was driven 
from court, forced to flee to the Orkney’s, fell into the 
hands of the Danes, and died in a Norwegian dungeon. 
Mary was dethroned by her subjects, and forced to sign a 
commission to her natural brother Murray, who adminis- 
tered as regent, in the name of the infant king. But Mary 
soon after made an ineffectual attempt to reinstate herself 
on the throne, after which, in a fit of desperation, she in 
May, 1568, threw herself into the hands of her sister Eliza- 
beth. 

It is not our purpose to give even an outline of events 
during the nineteen years of captivity. which followed this 
step. She was at first received with apparent friendship, 
\ though the most effectual means were taken to prevent her 
escape 3 and her intprisonment was gradually rendered more 
rigorous, till finally her accommodations were hardly su- 
perior to those of a convicted felon. An examination of 
' the charges against her was instituted by Elizabeth, by 
which no evidence was elicited, which at the present day 
would be considered as of any weight. She was finally 
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tried on a charge of conspiring against the life of Elizabeth ; 
and after an examination, in which every rule of evidence 
was set at defiance, was condemned, and, as is well known 
to all our readers, was executed on the scaffold. We wish 
it was in our power to present our readers with an account 
of her trial and death, in the glowing and impressive lan- 
guage of Scott,—but our limits « compel us to forbear. Dur- 
ing the whole period of her imprisonment, she exhibited 
a dignity and heroism worthy the descendant of the Bruces ; 
and at no time were they more conspicuous than during 
her last moments. No man can read the history of her suf- 
ferings and death without becoming her partizan—without 
thinking that had he lived in those days, like the brave 
Duke of Argyle, full armour would have been the mourning 
in which he would have appeared. 

With a heart which was a deep fountain of affection and 
love, Mary was peculiarly unfortunate in her domestic re- 
latives. Francis is characterized by Scott as a * silly and 
sickly boy.”” Darnley was certainly a low sensualist, des- 
titute alike of common sense and common gratitude ; and 
Bothwell, though not destitute of talents, was so br utal and 
unprincipled, that during the few months of their union, 
Mary in her grief was frequently known to threaten to 
drown or stab herself. Her natural brother, Murray, was 
so unfeeling in his treatment of her during her misfortunes, 
that though others may have regretted the untimely death 
of the ‘* good regent,’”’.we have no tears to spare for him. 
As for her son James, no sentiment bearing the slightest re- 
semblance to filial affection, appears to have warmed his 
bosom. In this connexion we must be permitted to give 
one anecdote, in the words of Scott. ‘* As soon as James 
had personally assumed the government, the imprisoned 
Queen hastened to send him a present of a garment, em- 
broidered by her own hands with some jewels, such as her 
misfortunes had left in her possession. They were, how- 
ever, addressed, not to the King, but to the Prince of S. 
as indeed it could hardly be supposed that Queen Mary 

was to acknowledge a title in her son, the existence of 
which was inconsistent with her reputation as well as her 
rights. On that account the gift was refused, under pre- 
tence of its being mis-directed, nor was the bearer ‘permit- 
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ted to come into the royal presence.” In the words of Sir 
Walter, ‘‘ we shall not attempt to estimate the distress of 
the unfortunate mother, when she received again the gift of 
maternal affection, ornamented by her hands, and probably 
stained by her tears, rejected as it was in this unfilial man- 
ner, through a cold-blooded and insulting scruple of eti- 
quette”—but in contemplating the cold and unresponsive 
feelings, which he cultivated towards her, we cannot help 
thinking him worthy of that scaffold which was the portion 
of his son. 

Mary undoubtedly possessed talents of no ordinary class ; 
and had she trusted to them, and held herself aloof from the 
influence of others, she had been happy. Few have ever 
ascended a throne, surrounded with greater difficulties, and 
few have been more prosperous than she was before her 
marriage with Darnley. On more than one occasion, she 
displayed a courage and promptitude, which would have 
done honor to any monarch, and indeed the only acts of her 
life, which it is difficult to defend, are those during her 
connexion with Bothwell. Yet even here, the mantle of 
charity is sufficiently large to cover her, and the very weak- 
ness of the proofs offered by her accusers, tends to prove 
her innocence. 

The charm of Mary’s history, is that it is the history ofa 
woman. In Elizabeth, we see the stern ruler of a people ; 
and she seems to have divested herself, not only of some of 
the foibles and weaknesses, but also of most of the amiable 
qualities of her sex. In Mary, on the contrary, her virtues 
and her vices were feminine. Her wit, vivacity and beau- 
ty, in the earlier part of her life, exposed her to calumnies, 
the most vile and the most unfounded, which we peruse 
with a' painful interest, when we reflect that even at the 
present day, the tongue of calumny is with nothing busier 
than with female character. Those whose beauty and accom- 
plishments render them objects of admiration, are certainly 
liable to have their most innocent actions misrepresented, 
and their very indiscretions magnified into vices ; but con- 
scious innocence will sustain them under every trial, and 
though their peace of mind may be wounded, their purity 
cannot be destroyed by the envenomed shafts of the slan- 
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I would not wish that o’er my grave 

The rose or myrtle bough should lean, 
Not e’en the willow near should wave, 

Nor aught but wild flowers there be seen. 


I would not wish that those I love 
Should wander there at close of day, 

And think of her o’er whom they rove, 
As dwelling only with decay ; 


Or, gazing on the little mound, 
Imagine all they cannot see, 

And starting at the slightest sound, 
With chilling horror think of me. 


No ;——but in each familiar spot, 

That both to them and me was dear, 
There I would not be all forgot, 

Yet ne’er remembered with a tear. 


be 


In the sweet bower I loved so well, 
Round them, unseen, I oft would fly, 

Teaching the summer breeze to swell 
With notes of spirit melody. 


And something in the half-heard strain, 
Should breathe an unforgotten voice, 

And bringing thoughts all free from pain, 
Should still forbid them to rejoice. 


Or when around the cheerful hearth, 
Parents and children meet at eve, 

While beats each heart with love or mirth, 
O! should I wish those hearts to grieve? 


Yet I would hover in the air, 
And bind each heart with spells unknown, 
Till they should feel my spirit there, 
Mingling in every look and tone. 


III.—NO. VII. 39 
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Kach glance of childhood’s sparkling eye, 
Each thrilling sound of childish glee, 
And every pensive look or sigh,— 
All should some token bear of me. 


Yet, with my memory, should not come 
The thought of dear affections cross’d, 
Or any shade o’er that loved home, 
To which I ne’er could all be lost. 


Greenfield High School, Feb. 30th, 1830. D. M. 


Mrs. Hate,—Six months since, a society was formed for 
the purpose of reading and conversation on literary topics. 
It was, at first, composed of about sixteen members. There 
are now thirty, comprising a nearly equal number of ladies 
and gentlemen. Their meetings are conducted with digni- 


- ty and order. (There is, however, occasionally a little 


merriment, which is quite inevitable, several of the gentle- 
men being very witty, and the subjects, from time to time 
discussed, such as would naturally tend to elicit their tal- 
ents for humor.) Sometimes all the members read in suc- 
cession, from a historical or classical work ; and sometimes 
they write upon a given ey Critical remarks upon 
the pieces, and style of reading, are invited by the Presi- 
dent, and generally made by the members. 

IT enclose an article, which was written for the Society-by 
one of the ladies belonging to it. 


Is Genius the gift of nature, or the result of accident, or the 
fruit of close application 2 


To proceed understandingly, we must first inquire, 
what is Genius ? Crabbe says, ‘ it is a particular bent of 
the intellect, which distinguishes a man from every other 
individual, and raises its possessors above their fellow mor- 
tals.’ Our question is, whether it is nature, or accident, or 
ag hemoan which gives the mind this particular bent ? 

am aware that the general opinion is in favor of nature. 


— One, it is said, is born with a genius for painting. His 
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mind had, at his birth, that particular bent which will lead 
him to concentrate all his sou! on this delightful employ- 
ment. 

To another is given the inspiration of poetry—and poet 
he will be, whatever may oppose. Another is born with 
the germ of eloquence hid in the folds of his infant mind— 
in after life, whether fostered by education or not, to burst 
forth, and astonish the world. 

All theories have some ground, either real or imaginary, 
to rest upon ; and doubtless there are grounds for this ; but 
I leave it to those, who take this side of the question, to 
enumerate them. Iam not prepared entirely to reject this 
opinion ; but there are some considerations which seem to 
make it doubtful. 

In the first place, I see no positive evidence of its truth. 

No human eye has ever looked on mind. Who can tell, 
by looking at the sparkling eye of the infant, whether na- 
ture has given it genius ?>—whether the fire of poetry is hid 
in its little breast ; or whether there are any fires there, but 
those of passion ? 

If it is to nature alone, that we are indebted for the pos- 
session of genius, how does it happen that so vast a propor- 
tion of these favored sons are born in civilized countries ? 
Savages, it is true, have their chiefs and head men, but these 
distinctions are probably owing more to muscular than to 
mental strength. Ido not mean to assert that genius never 
exists among uncivilized men ;—they have songs, and must 
have had poets; they have ornaments, and must have had 
artists. But I think the number of these favored ones is 
vastly greater in civilized than in savage life. This dispar- 
ity I cannot account for, if genius is a gift of nature. 

I do not think genius is generally the fruit of close ap- 
plication. A person might toil over the science of sweet 
sounds, from four years old to fourscore, and yet, if he had 
not previously that particular bent of mind, called a genius 
for music, I doubt whether he would ever make an able 
performer. And this is probably true of most other things. 

I am disposed to think genius is generally, perhaps al- 
ways, the result of incidental circumstances—something 
that gives a peculiar bias to the mind, at an early period of 
life. We know that ‘ great effects result from little causes.’ 
Some very trifling occurrence may turn the attention of a 
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child to a particular science or art, and excite a taste for it, 
at an early age, when ‘ the twig is easily bent.’ This taste 
indulged, will ripen into a passion, and what the child loves, 
he will be sure to excel in. This excellence will be observ- 
ed when it comes to be ripened by application—but it will 
be taken for granted, that it is a natural gift, because ‘ he 
was always so, from a child !’ 

Mr. Edgeworth, father of Maria Edgeworth, was as cele- 
brated for mechanical genius, as his daughter is in the wri- 
ting department. If { remember distinctly, he states in his 
memoirs of himself, that he had no particular fondness for 
mechanics till he was six years old ; when his father took 
him one day to visit the establishment of a very ingenious 
mechanic. The man was remarkable attentive to him, and 
answered his childish questions so kindly, and took so much 
“ge to explain every part of the machinery to him, that 

e was highly gratified, and tried to understand all he 
said. He went home much pleased with his afternoon’s 
entertainment, and from that time, he dates his love for me- 
chanics. 

Benjamin West, the celebrated painter, did not show any 
predilection for his art till he was about six years old. He 
was set one day by his mother, to watch the cradle, where 
an infant lay sleeping, while she went into the garden to 
gather flowers. Little Ben sat looking at his charge, and 
presently, as babies often do, it smiled in its sleep; he 
thought it looked very pretty, and seeing a pencil and pa- 
per near, thought he would draw a picture of her. Now 
there was nothing strange in this, for children are general- 
ly fond of drawing pictures. When his mother came in 
and saw the picture, she, as most mothers would, praised 
it abundantly, and declared it quite a good likeness of little 
Sally. ‘Well mother,’ said Ben, ‘if you please, let me 
have your flowers—I believe I could imitate them too.’ 
She gave them to him, and his imitation was, in her eyes, 
completely successful. When father came home, no doubt 
the wonderful productions were shown to him, and most 
probably, little Ben saw in his father’s smile an expression 
of approbation, that confirmed the resolution which his 
mother’s praises had occasioned— I'll be a painter ! 

_ I suppose the bent of the mind is usually received very 
early in life, and from this, the idea has arisen, that it is a 
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natural endowment. Sometimes, however, this impulse is 
not received till a later period. For example, those great 
men, who achieved our independence. We look back on 
those men with astonishment. It is no where recorded that 
they all showed signs of genius in early childhood nor in 
youth. No——it was the exigencies of the times which made 
them great men. 

Many great men owe their intellectual elevation to deba- 


ting societies ; and many more, I doubt not, areto be made 


in our Lyceums and Social Literary Associations. 


STANZAS. 


‘* Say unto wisdom, thou art my sister.’”-—Solomon. 
La beauté sans sagesse, est une fleur sans parfum.” — French Proverb. 


‘© Oh! Morpheus! what are all thy poppies, to half the essays on education.” 
Coleman the younger. 
My dear 
During life’s eventful morning—when thy path seems strew’d with 
flowers ; 
When cloudless is thy horizon, and cheerfui all thy hours ; 
When thou read’st that, truth is strange” —aye, ‘‘ stranger than 
fiction ;’’ 
Know that such feignings, emanate from minds with wrong direc- 
tion. 


There’s nought as truth so uniform, nor aught as wisdom simple ; 
Where ideas many, are referr’d to well defin’d example. 

“ To thine own self be ever true ;” seek knowledge in thy youth ; 
Thy mind with sciences imbue—they’|l aid in search of truth. 


Avoid the error many make, who, when obtusely prosing ; 

Allow themselves to think they think : is it not more like dozing ? 

They are not wont, with single thought, to meet what they would 
master ; 

But cope with many thoughts at once, thereby to learn the faster. 


Aitention to a single point, is what I here commend ; 

Then what thou dost, thou’lt understand, and so attain thy end. 
Believe me, if thou’lt cultivate this habit of attention ; 

’T will prove a most efficient aid, when tasking-thy invention. 
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In mind and heart get naturaliz’d, an act by no means common ; 

And deem’d by sceptics, to surpass the intellect of woman! 

But cast about thee: thine own age, makes ancient Pyrrho blush 
quite ; 

A galaxy presents itself, which dims his doubting rush-light. 


Barbauld, and Hemans, were enough, if we no more could find ; 

Landon, and Hall, and Sigourney, are scarce a whit behind. 

Then shun no theme, however grand ; dare to approach theology ; 

Freshness < thought, may well be sought, in mines of pneuma- 
tology. 


What an immortal poet said, about “ a little learning ;” 

Will ever be accorded so, by minds of just discerning. 

What though he were obnoxious, to the critics, great and small, 
For saying that, ‘ most women have no characters at all.” 


I fain would ask, “ is it not true, of sexes both, ‘the many,’ 
That they’ve no characters at ail—have they establish’d any ?” 
Life is a mental festival, part furnish’d by each guest ; 

Who comes, and nought contributes, is, a cwm-berer, at best. 


Slight not, nor yet rely too much, on what kind nature’s done ; 

For had she given you talents ten, where you possess but one, 

Your duties would have been increas’d—more gems would claim 
attention : 

Were you acknowledged by ‘‘ Savant,” aloof from all declension ; 


As Atalanta, light to move-—as Helen, fair of face ; 

Symmetrical as ‘ bird of Jove,” instinct with every grace— 

While nature's gifts, and learning’s lore, are both to be admir’d ; 

Know thou this truth, “ where much is given, much will be re- 
quir’d.” 


Thy sex have rights, and innate powers, not mark’d by “ plumb 
and line ;” 

When loyally exemplified, acknowledg’d half divine. 

Toknow those rights, adjust those powers, and know thy duties too ; 

And estimate each as thou ought’st—is what I’d have thee do. 


Then should the cynic be severe, or satirizer laugh ; 

Their critiques, thou couldst analyze, and designate the chaff: 

Couldst pity such, as faulty deem, what they can’t comprehend ; 

And found “ wisdom’s way,” enjoy thy long sought 
riend. 


S. G. 
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Tue present is literally an age of improvement ; all the 
energies of mind seem called into action ; the wonderful 
discoveries in the mechanic arts, by which the amount of 
actual labor is so much lessened, as to leave a vast capital 
of time, to be expended in intellectual improvement. Is 
there no danger that this very leisure, which, if properly 
used, those very powers, which, if turned into a right chan- 
nel, might produce the happiest results, may, unless a stim- 
ulus be offered, unless a right direction be given, prove 
rather a curse than a blessing to society ; rather retard, 
than advance its moral progress? Efforts are making, and 
noble ones too, in a truly benevolent spirit, to stop the 
course of vice, to crush the hydra even in its cradle ; our 
peace societies, it cannot be doubted, are exerting a most 
favorable influence, to harmonize and soften the rough fea- 
tures of society, and to substitute the mild spirit of the gos- 
pel, for that which characterised the days of chivalry, when 
feats of arms were the surest passport to distinction ; while 
our temperance societies, by bringing all the disgusting 
features of that most disgusting vice before the minds of 
the young, guard them against the dangers of the intoxica- 
ting bowl ; and substitute in the place of its fatal excite- 
ments, pure, refined, and intellectual enjoyments. But 
while all is apparently so favorable to the advancement of 
our country, and the rapid growth of its inhabitants in 
wealth and comfort, why is it that we constantly hear 
around us the cry of ‘‘ poverty!” ‘* want of money !” ‘ hard 
times !” and others, all so equally expressive of want and 
suffering, that we might almost imagine ourselves transport- 
ed to the Eastern continent, and surrounded by unfortunate 
beings, who were groaning under the yoke of an oppressive 
government ; where the hard-earned pittance of industry, 
was seized, almost before acquired, by inexorable masters ? 
We look around us for the apparent causes of this distress, 
but we penetrate not to those remote and secret springs, 
which are hidden from the view of common observation. 
Is our soil less fertile, is our government less free, or does 
our cppressive system of taxation cramp the energies and 
deaden the powers of our citizens ? No, it is a cause more 
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remote than these ; it isan evil, which is sapping the very 
foundations of our national and individual prosperity, re- 
ducing rational beings to mere automatons, and slaves ; it 
is a phantom, to which thousands and tens of thousands 
are daily paying homage ; and yet so insidious are its at- 
tacks, so insensible are its very victims, that no socicties are 
formed for its suppression, no open dread felt at its approach, 
and but feeble efforts made to eradicate its pernicious in- 
fluence : like the Upas, it spreads abroad its deadly poison, 
till the whole atmosphere is tainted. This evil, which as- 
sumes so many and such varied forms, which here meets 
us under the name of fashion, there of gentility, and again, 
under the more humble, but not less injurious ones, of re- 
gard to appearances, doing as others do, maintaining one’s sta- 
tion in society ! is pervading every class, and in all exerting 
an influence, as unfriendly to happiness and contentment, 
as it is to the improvement of the intellectual powers, and 
the real respectability of our citizens. Can we wonder that 
its influence is so powerful, when we see it blended with the 
first lessons which fall from parental lips, when the child 
ere yet he can decide for himself, (except as impulse di- 
rects,) is taught to look upon some of his companions with 
suspicion, to avoid their society ; and when he inquires the 
reason, is told that they are beneath him, that they must 
occupy a station inferior to his own ; how little do parents 
know, what thorns are then implanted in the mind ofa 
child. Would they could look into the distant future, to the 
mortification, suspicion, sensibility, to neglect and slight, 
to which it will expose their child, in his intercourse with 
the world; and still further, if poverty approaches, and oth- 
er means fail him, is there no danger that he will resort to 
crime, rather than compromise his pride ? 

To the impartial observer, who perchance has become so, 
by an acquaintance with the sad realities of life, by observ- 
ing its influence upon others, or by his own superior pow- 
ers of penetration, the struggles of the fashionable world 
appear like the sports of children, to raise their toys above 
those of their companions ; with the great mass the strug- 
gle is continual, and continually unsuccessful ; for rise as high 
as they may, they will always see those above them, who 
will be the objects of their envy ; and like ambition, each 
step in the career of fashion, does but tend to a higher— 
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the effects are visible, sadly too ; but when we inquire for 
the cause, when we attempt to analyze the substance, to as- 
certain on what foundation it stands, it eludes our grasp ; 
it is nothing tangible ; curiosity leads us to inquire, what is 
this same gentility, or fashion ? what are the requisites for 
an admission within its pale?) We are again at a loss ; it is 
not wealth which ensures it, for we see the treasures accu- 
mulated by patient industry, and severe economy, lavish- 
ed in vain ; the owners may continue to lavish, and yet 
never gain ‘admission to the magic circle: it is not beauty, 
for we have seen the face and form, which might almost 
rival that of the Venus de Meilicis, passed coldly by, if 
their possessor chanced not to belong to the exclusive set. 
Aud talents—no, they would be too apt to detect the shal- 
lowness of those pretensions, which fashion advances—nor 
have I trusted wholly to my own powers of observation, to 
discover the foundation on which it stands. Lhave inquir- 
ed of its votaries, but their answers, equally unsatisfactory, 
have thrown me again upon my own resources ; till at last, 
I have discovered that their gentility, or fashion, i is in ex- 
act proportion to their uselessness. Were this dogma of 
fashion fully confined to those, who, by their situation, are 
exempt from the necessity of exertion, pernicious as its in- 
fluence then might be, it would be comparatively trifling ; 
but we behold it exerting a silent, though imperious 
sway, over all classes in “society : : even the industrious 
mechanic, who has toiled to acquire a competence, is not 
satisfied to give his children those habits of economy, fru- 
gality and patient industry, which have procured him con- 
tent, comfort and public esteem: he must make them 
fashionabte; senteel, or in other words, useless, discontent- 
ed beings, with just enough of the accomplishments of the 
day, to “make them look with contempt upon their humble 
parents. ‘Those too, who from the constant fluctuations, 
to which property is here subject, find themselves reduced 
to aslender pittance, must still retain their rank in society, 
by a strict conformity to all which fashion prescribes ; 
these, from the very fear of losing ground, are making con- 
tinual efforts to gain it ; they are, above all others, scrupu- 
lous in complying with all the follies of the day ; appear- 
ances must be preserved, though principle be the sacrifice. 
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What must be the fate of the female thus educated, thrown 
dependent upon the world ?) She cannot draw upon her 
own resources, for she possesses none ; she has never thought 
of being useful, for the very word is excluded from the vo- 
cabulary of fashion ; she has never felt that she had a part 
to performiin life ; and hence we may trace the cause of so 
many of those unhappy connexions, which are formed 
merely as matters of convenience, merely because an estab- 
lishment in the fashionable world is necessary. What mat- 
ters it, though the heart be the sacrifice ? in a round of dis- 
sipation, who would listen to the suggestion of so simple a 
monitor? ITrespect that female, who, not content to see 
with the eyes, listen with the ears, and take her sentiments 
upon trust from others, ventures to think and decide for 
herself, to ascertain what is right, and follow that path 
which an enlightened judgment, duty, and conscience pre- 
scribe, uninfluenced by the sneers of fashion, and insensible 
to the slights to which she may be exposed, from her very 
adherence to duty. She may not indeed, shine in the cir- 
cles of the gay, she has chosen a rougher and less dangerous 
path ; but one to which reason and religion point, and 
which must terminate in self-approbation, and permanent 
happiness. Duty is invariable, fashion is fluctuating ;— 
yes, when the poor votary of fashion, has exhausted all its 
novelties, and finds herself in the decline of life, destitute 
of every resource for happiness, neglected by that same 
world, to which she has sacrificed so much, then will she 
acknowledge the wisdom of her decision, who has chosen 
rather to be respectable in herself, rather to consult the im- 
provement of her own heart and mind rather to follow the 
path of duty, than to sacrifice her time and her energies at 
the shrine of fashion. Who asks at the close of the summer 
day, for the gilded butterfly that in the morning claimed 
his admiration, as it sported in the sunbeam? While the 

rovident industrious bee, that has passed unnoticed, will, 

y his useful labors, long fix his attention. And is it for 
this, is it to spend her mornings in fashionable calis, her af- 
ternoons in lounging over the last novel, and her evenings 
in a constant round of dissipation—is it for this, that the 
beneficent Author of nature, has givento woman those pow- 
ers of mind, which enable her to be the companion and 
friend of man ? Is it for this, that there are bestowed upon 
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her those pure and delicate sensibilities, which fit her to 
be a ministering angel, around the bed of sickness and of 
death ? No; she must be happy, really, permanently so, 
in exact proportion to the improvement of these powers, 

and as her conduct may conform to the standard of moral 
rectitude, as she consults her own judgement, the dictates 
of her own heart and conscience, and bows not to the em- 
pire of fashion. A change in public sentiment will take 
place : the very situation of our conntry proves it: the cur- 
rent of public feeling will change. Then will it be woman’s 
boast, not to be distinguished by her extravagance, and her 
inability for useful exertion ; but by her industry,her pow- 
er of being useful, and the happy influence which she ex- 


erts over her own family circle. 


Portsmouth, June 18th, 1830. L. E. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


The tears we have shed are yet damp on the cheek, 
Still mingle our sighs for the mild one and meek— 
And the deep throb of anguish that beats in the heart, 
No time can efface, and no joy bid depart. 


But why should we mourn the bright foam of the waves, 
Which burst, in their fulness, on the rock of their graves, 
Or lament that the stars, at their earliest dawn, 

Should melt in the splendor and beauty of morn ? 


These waves of the ocean wil/ swell and return, 
With their magical music, and billowy urn, 

And the sweet seraph-stars in brightness shine on, 
Tho’ darkness around them, her mantle hath drawn. 


And thus will we hope that the friend we deplore, 
Though the places that knew her, shall know her no more, 
In a happier region, revives yet again, 

And more lovely than here will forever remain. 


ALARIC. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mrs. Hate,—The remarks in your last number, re- 
specting the evil consequences which flow from the want 
of domestic confidence, remind me of a scene I witnessed 
not many months since, and which may serve as an exam- 

le, either for imitation, or warning, as your fair readers 
incline. Should you think it worth publishing, vou are at 
liberty to alter the language, provided that the fuels shall 
not be colored, or distorted. But I should a little rather 
prefer, on the whole, to have it in my own words, because 
you know the force of the meaning, the point, as some wri- 
ters express it, may be materially changed, by the substitu- 
tion of a synonyime, for there are rarely two words that 
mean exactly the same thing. I remember suffering severe- 
ly from a verbal amendment of this sort, made by an inju- 
dicious friend of mine, a critic in nouns and verbs ; but vet 
he understood nothing of the sensitive manner of being, 
which a fit of love imparts to that simple substantive—the 
human heart. But the affair has no connexion with my 
present design in writing, so I reserve it for a special com- 
munication on the abuse. of the English language, which I 
have hoped to be able to present to my friend John Ran- 
dolph, before his departure on his mission to Russia. 

To my story. Last season I visited the Eastern states, 
and, of course, passed some time in Boston. I brought 
letters of introduction to several families in the first circles, 
and was introduced to many of the distingues, and the sa- 
vants. My time was so occupied with these, that I had 
passed nearly three weeks in the City, before returning the 
early call one of my father’s friends had made me. °Mr. 
Sloman shall be his cognomen—though the fictitions name 
contains only one letter of the true. Well, Mr. Sloman, 
my father said, was a good man, rather strict—but a very 
honorable man, and he wished me particularly to cultivate 
an acquaintance with his family. I called: he was out—I 
sent up my name, and received an invitation to walk in. 
Mrs. Sloman met and welcomed me, with all a woman’s 
cordiality and grace, very different indeed from the formal 
reception I had anticipated. She assured me they had been 
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expecting my visit ; that she felt quite acquainted with me, 
because entertaining so high a respect for my father, &c. &c. 
Compliments cost nothing ; would that rail roads were as 
cheap. Mrs. Sloman led. the way to her private parlor, to 
introduce me, she said, to her daughters, as they were. A 
true woman’s tact, I thotsld guess, were Ia Yankee, to con- 
vince me that her girls needed no foreign aid of ornament 
to make them lovely. In truth they did not. They were 
beauties ; and I wondered I had not met them at the fash- 
ionable parties. I found it was not from a want of interest 
in such amusements, for they overwhelmed me with inqui- 
ries respecting how I had enjoyed them—and then came a 
sigh, and those portentous words—‘* Papa does not ap- 
prove of balls.” 

I endeavored to change the conversation, by alluding to 
the book which had so chained their attention when we en- 
tered, remarking, that [ supposed they enjoyed their leisure 
more than the trifling did society. As Il ended, I laid my 
hand on the volume. It was Devercux. Now I detest the 
whole series of the Bulwer novels. I can hardly imagine 
a modest and amiable young woman would be found read- 
ing any of them, w ithout shame and confusion of face. I 
felt awkward, and would have avoided the subject, if pos- 
sible. But the young ladies instantly began, and poured 
out their eulogiums before I had time to introduce another 
topic. And how could I express my opinion, after they 
had eagerly inquired, if [did not think ‘* Pelham was a 
charming novel ? So witty! so full of spirited descriptions 
of high life!” And then the ‘‘ Disowned””—‘* What lofty sen- 
timents ! What deep, powerful, heart-thrilling pathos !” &e. 
&c. —while their delighted mother told me, though Heaven 
knows how she edged her words in, that uses and Ade- 
laide were so fond of reading—and that they had read 
through Devereux since the preceding afterrioon ! 

In the midst of these panegyrics on high life, Mr. Slo- 
man entered—unexpectedly, | presume. ‘The conversation 
ceased instanter. I remarked that Susan dexterously threw 
her handkerchief over the charming book, and gathering it 
up, placed it behind her on the sofa, and then hastily reach- 
ing her work from the table beside her, seemed wholly in- 
tent on the progress of her needle. 
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*¢ Your eyes look heavy, Adelaide,” said Mr. S. to his 
youngest daughter, who was knitting a bead purse——‘‘ have 
you been out to walk this morning ?” 

** No, papa—I have been so engaged,”— 

“To finish that purse, I presuine. I wish my dear,”— 
turning to Mrs. Sloman——‘* you would be more particular, 
and have these girls walk every morning—I do not like to 
see them so constantly engaged at their work.” 

** You know, my dear, their work is designed for chari- 
ty. How can they be better employed ?” And Mrs. Slo- 
man looked so innocently on her husband ! 

I thought of Devereux, and determined to probe the 
matter a little. Perhaps I was wrong, but I felt interested 
in the denouement. ‘‘ Any thing new in your literary em- 
porium ?” inquired I. 

*¢ Why no—not as I particularly recollect. I have just 
read ‘ Hosack’s life of Clinton,’ (this was last summer) how- 
ever, and if you lave not yet seen it, can recommend it as 
worthy your perusal.” 

‘¢ But the new novels, Sir—we have a variety of them.” 

never read novels voice assumed a solemnity 
quite oracular— and never permit them to be read in my 
house.” Here the young ladies exchanged significant glan- 
ces, and their mother looked fidgety. 

*¢ But you do not utterly discard novels ?” said I. 

*¢ Indeed I do, Sir. I know exceptions might be made ; 
all are not absolutely bad. But the habit of novel reading 
is bad—ruinous to youug ladies ; and my girls, as they have 
never been indulged in that exciting and dangerous mode 
of passing their mornings and evenings, find, as you see, 
their amusements in such employments, as are either bene- 
ficial to ourselves or others. They never read novels, Mrs. 
Sloman being entirely of my way of thinking !” 

Fair reader—do vou expect me to describe the confusion 
of those ladies? Truly they betrayed none. They appear- 
ed with that sang froid, which convinced me, to manage 
the husband and father, had been long a familiar task. 

I never called again. But they were beautiful—very—lI 
wish they had not read Pelham. But they are deserving of 
pity. Their father was bigotted—and their mother—in- 
stead of using her influence to soften or remove his preju- 
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dices, had chosen that most wicked course, of deceiving 
him as to her own opinions and practices. Why was she 
not sincere ? Why did she not say—‘t My husband, if it be 
your resolution to ‘prohibit novels, I will comply with your 
wishes, but I do not think on this subject exactly as you. 
] believe there are novels worth reading for the moral in- 
struction they convey, and more for their historical sketch- 
es, and portraits of manners. Will you look through this,” 
giving him Patronage,” or Redwood, or Waver- 
ly?—* and then decide, whether the w orks of such authors 
may not be read in your family ?’—I am persuaded few 
men would resist such appeals. And then the advantage to 
young ladies to have their father converse with them re- 
specting the characters displayed in books they read. 

Mr. Sloman is very rich—and the family are highly re- 
spected. Those young ladies, especially Adelaide, I have 
often thought of—but when my feelings grow tender, I re- 
member she read Pelham, and say to myself, ‘¢ She has de- 
ceived her father, and may you.” 


Baltimore. Pui1o, 


SONNET—TO ————. 


Worps should be borne in music to thine ear, 
If my deep wishes might be realized ; 
Thy vaulted sky of being should be clear 
As Indies’ diamonds by dull misers prized ; 
And if to that pure sky a cloud should come, 
It should be stained with summer’s golden hues, 
Like rosy spring-clouds over hills of bloom, 
That through the heavens their air-borne smile diffuse— 
Aye, even those clouds, like angels passing by, 
Should seem as tokens from a purer sky, 
Where sapphire waves swell on the golden sand, 
Where the spice-islands wave to breezes free, 
As ocean-w rd their viewless wings expand— 
Fair girl !—all emblems fail when I would wish for thee ! 


Philadelphia, 1830. W. G. C. 
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CLARENCE, OR A TALE OF,OUR OWN TIME. 


we By the Author of “ Hope Leslie,” Sc. &c.—2 volumes. 

| It is no longer necessary to preface the notice of a work of 

it fiction we think deserving of praise, with an elaborate de- 

| ; fence of novels. The merit of this species of writing, when 

Wt combining its prerogative of wmuscment with the prouder 

iW boast it has acquired from many gifted pens of instruction, 
is pretty universally acknowledged. In this view of the 
subject, we may unhesitatingly place the author of ‘ Cla- 
rence ”’ as the first and best of American novelists ; and con- 
sider her works as a public benefaction, as doing honor to 
her country and her sex. It is not a trifling good she has 
effected to prove, by her own success, that American char- 
acters, scenes, and circumstances of being, may be wrought 
into a romance, which shall be intensely interesting, and yet 
not foreign to our habits of life, or dangerously exciting to 
the passions. - Novels will be read by our people, and the 
only way to prevent the re-publication of the vapid trash, 
or worse, the licentious overflowings of the English press, 
is tosupport generously, with national pride, the efforts of 
our own talented writers. 

Were we to attempt describing by one word, what we 
think the distinguishing charm and excellence of Miss Sedg- 
wick’s writings, we should say, appropriatencss. Imagina- 
tion and judgment, seem in her pure and regulated mind 
exactly to harmonize. She has a clear and direct manner 
of telling her story, which leaves an almost irresistible im- 
pression of its truth; and yet her fancy is so fertile, that 
none of our novel writers equal her in the involution of plot, 
in that gradual and as it were incidental unfolding of the 
web of destiny, she has so ingeniously and yet so simply 
woven. The plan of ‘‘ Clarence ” is evidently to display the 
characters that move in the rich and fashionable circles ; 
but the author has judiciously introduced specimens of every 
class—portraying with consummate skill, and delicate wit, 
the lights aud shades of our mingled society. Wehave too 
the gratification of. finding cotemporary genius receives its 
just appreciation from Miss Sedgwick. She has dared to 
make allusions to American poets and painters, and this cir- 

; cumstance, trifling as it may appear to some, we consider 
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of much importance: in influencing that taste for our own 
productions which must be proudly cherished before the 
talents of our gifted ones can be fully and successfully de- 
veloped. 

An abstract of this most interesting book, would be of 
much value to our magazine, yet we hardly think it fair 
thus to anticipate the effect of a first reading—though Cla- 
rence is a novel that will bear to be read and re-read. 
However, the portrait of the heroine, we are resolved, shall 
adorn our pages : we consider her one of those patterns of 
female excellence, which will influence the characters of our 
young ladies more than a hundred homilies on the virtues 
and graces. Gertrude Clarence was the only surviving 
child of a man who had risen by his own abilities and mer- 
its, from the condition of a poor foundling, or parish boy, 
to respectability and competence—when he was, by the 
discovery and decease of his father, suddenly invested with 
an honorable, ancestral name, and immense wealth. Ger- 
trude was then a child—and the manner of her early edu- 
cation, is thus finely described. 


** The formation of Gertrude’s character was the first object of 
his life ; and he wished, while it was flexible, to secure for it the 
happiest external influences. He believed that direct instruction, 
the most careful inculcation of wise precepts, and the constant 
vigilance of a single individual, (even though that individual be a 
parent,) are insignificant, compared with the indirect influences 
that cannot be controlled, or with what has so happily been called 
the education of circumstances. He wished to inspire his child 
with moderation and humility. She was surrounded by the in- 
dulgencies of a luxurious town-establishment, and exposed to the 
flatteries of the frivolous. He wished to give her a knowledge 
and right estimate of the just uses and responsibilities of the for- 
tune, of which she was to be the dispenser. His lessons would 
be counteracted in a society where wealth was the basis of aristoc- 
yacy and fashion. He wished to infuse a taste for rational and 
intellectual pursuits. How was this to be achieved amidst the 
‘ dear five hundred friends,’ she had inherited from her mother— 
the flippant idlers of fashionable life ? 

Mr. Clarence was too much a philosopher to condemn en masse 
the class of fashionable society. He knew there were individual 
exceptions to its general character, but he regarded them as the 
golden sands borne on the current, not giving it a new direction. 
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He esteemed the devotees to morning calls, and evening parties, 
as the mere foam on the fountain of life-—as having no part in its 
serious uses or purposes. But he was not disappointed in the 
many benefits he expected from his daughter’s passing her novi- 
tiate of life in the country. She learned to love nature, from an 
acquaintance and familiarity with its sublimest forms, and most 
touching aspects. Those glorious revelations of their Author re- 
fined her taste, and elevated her imagination and her affections to 
an habitual communion with Him. 

In a simple state of society, she felt the power of her wealth 
only in wise and benevolent uses. She learned to view people and 
things as they are, without the false glare of artificial society. 
Her domestic energies were called forth by the necessities of a 
country establishment, which, with all the facilities of wealth, 
does, it must be confessed, sometimes require from the lady of 


_ the menage the skill of an actual operator. 


In this education of circumstances, there was one which had a 
paramount influence on the character of Gertrude Clarence—her 
intercourse with her father. Gibbon has said, that the affection 
subsisting between a brother and sister, is the only Platonic love. 
Has not that sentiment which binds a father to his daughter, the 
same generosity and tenderness, arising from the distinction of 
sexes, and with that something higher and holier ?” 


So Gertrude was educated in the country ; but lest our 
young friends should think her virtues only those of neces- 
sity, we will give them a peep at her in the city, where she 


went to visit Mrs. Layton, a brilliant and dashing. lady of 
fashion. 


“ But we have not yet decided on our answer to Daisy,” said 
Mrs. Layton; “ will you go to the masquerade ?—en masque, of 
course, for I never remain a spectator, where I may be an actor. 
Now you look as if you were going to raise objections, and be 
afraid of what papa will say.” 

“No, I have no fear of that kind, I assure you, Mrs. Layton. 
My father has no wish to be an external conscience to me. He 
has given me certain principles, but he leaves me at perfect liber- 
ty. in application.” 

Mrs. Layton shook her head :—“ I always shudder when a girl, 
minus twenty, begifs to talk of principles. Spare, spare me the 
virtue that is weighed in the balance, and squared by the rule. 
Machére, you would be infinitely more fascinating if you would 
break through this thraldom.” 

*“* A thraldrom, Mrs. Layton, of which I am unconscious, can- 
not be very oppressive. No condition admits greater liberty than 
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mine ; a liberty that has no other limit than the bounds set to pro- 
tect virtue.” 

‘«< Heaven preserve us, Gertrude! I had no intention of calling 
all this forth by a single proposition to join a masquerading party. 
You have raised a whirlwind to blow away a feather. In one 
word, will you go, en masque ?” 

“In one, then, Mrs. Layton, no.” 

‘¢ Ek bien—that is settled.”? Rather an awkward pause ensued, 
and was broken off, to the relief of both parties, by the entrance 
of a milliner’s girl, whom her mistress, Madame, had sent to Mrs. 
Layton with some beautiful specimens of newly arrived Parisian 
finery. “‘ Beautiful ! beautiful !’? exclaimed Mrs. L., as she open- 
ed the box; ‘‘ ah, Gertrude, the advantages of fortune are count- 
less—you can indulge yourself in these luxuries to aay extent.” 

Miss Clarence did not seem disposed to avail herself of the priv- 
ilege, while Mrs. Layton, with the utmost eagerness, selected a 
Gabrielle pelerine, a valliere cap, and Henri quatre ruff. “ Now my 
good girl,”’ she said, take the rest back, and tell Madame, I am 
infinitely obliged to her for giving me the first choice.” 

“Madame told me not to leave the articles unless you paid for 
them,”’ said the girl. 

*“ Madame is excessively nice,” said Mrs. L., coloring, and 
throwing back the articles she had selected—but instantly resum- 
ing the Gabrielle— I must have this,’’ she said, “ it is so grace- 
ful and piquant, and really I have nothing else fit to wear this 
evening.’’ She emptied her purse of its contents, five-and-twenty 
dollars, precisely the amount of the Gabrielle. She gave the mo- 
ney tothe girl. An old woman entered the apartment, and ap- 
proaching Mrs. Layton, courtseyed again and again, in that sub- 
missive deferential manner that is so foreign—so anti-American. 
Her accent was Swiss. She began with an apology. ‘‘ She would 
not have troubled the lady just now, but the old man at home was 
starving with cold, and another besides, who had the chills of 
death on him—God help him—and Justine said,”— 

*¢ You are Justine’s mother, then,”’ interrupted Mrs. Layton. 

“Yes, indeed, lady—lI’ve been here so often, I thought the la- 
dy knew me ; and Justine, God bless the child, Justine said the 
five-and-twenty dollars were waiting for me since morning in the 
lady’s hands.” 

Mrs. Layton had, indeed, at the first glance, too perfectly re- 
cognised the woman, and anticipated her claims. She had, after 
a hundred broken promises to Justine, her maid, told her, not two 
hours before, that she had twenty-five dollars ready for her—and 
she now felt all the mortification—not of failing to perform her 
contract—to such trifles she was accustomed—but of exposure be- 
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fore Gertrude. Mrs. L. said, though with evident confusion— 
“Your daughter mistakes, my good woman—lI told her I would 
have the money for her to-morrow morning.” 

“God help us, then!’ replied the old woman, bursting into 
teats—‘‘ it is always so—to-morrow, and to-morrow—we shall all 
be dead before your to-morrow comes to us, madam.”’ 

** Allow me to lend you the twenty-five, Mrs. Layton,”’ said 
Gertrude. Mrs. L. nodded her acceptance, took the bills, and 
transferred them to the woman.” 


We have given this scene to show how finely Miss Sedg- 
wick draws out and displays her characters in their actions, 
as well as sentiments. We will now give the parallel be- 
tween these two really elegant women, Mrs. L. and Ger- 
trude, in the beautiful language of the author. 


“They were both well versed in the elegant literature of the 
day, but their tastes were always in opposition. In poetry, Mrs. 
Layton preferred that which addressed the passions; Gertrude 
that which touched the affections. Mrs. Layton was an idolator 
of Byron. Her imagination was stimulated by the tragic history 
of his heroes, whose feelings are all passions, and whose deeds 
are almost all crimes. She delighted in his descriptions of the 
outward world—the visible paradise of poetry, which the evil spirit 
of his mighty genius has sometimes overshadowed with its own 
image. Gertrude loved all the poets—the glorious company—but 
she preferred the touching simplicity, the penetrating tenderness 
of Burns ; and the perfect, yet poetic, fidelity of our own Bryant, 
the mirror of nature, that like a serene lake, gives back the image 
of the delicate floweret and the lofty tree, as clearly defined, as 
soft and beautiful as their originals in the etherial atmosphere. 
Mrs. Layton revelled in the sybilline revelations of Madame de 
Stael. Gertrude’s soul was thrilled by them, but she preferred 
Miss Edgeworth—preferred the beneficent genius who has made 
the actual social world better and happier, to her, who by a mo- 
tion of her wand, could create an imaginative world, and disclose 
a possible, but unattainable beauty. Among heroines, Corinne 
was Mrs. Layton’s favorite—Gertrude preferred Rebecca—she 
who conquered, to her who was the victim of love. Even Jeanie 
Deans, (pardon her humble taste, gentle reader,) that personifica- 
tion of truth, that unvarnished picture of moral beauty, moved her 
heart more than the gifted Corinne. But it would be an endless 
task to enumerate the diversity of their tastes in nature, in music, 
in all the arts. Mrs. Layton’s sensibility was the fruit of a highly 
cultivated imagination ; Gertrude’s, the instinct of a generous 
heart. Mrs, Layton’s required high stimulants, and artificial ex- 
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citements—the miraculous touch of the prophet to bring it forth ; 
Gertrude’s was moved by natural impulses, and flowed from an 
ever-living fountain.” 


We must pause here, though we had marked many more 
passages, relating to the heroine, for extracts. Our readers 
will not, we hope, be satisfied with these. The book must 
soon be in the hands of all who have hearts to appreciate 
true excellence of sentiment and style, combined with the 
powerful spell of romance. And then the moral—it is to 
remind the dwellers in this ‘‘ bank note world,” that there 
are objects more elevated, more worthy of pursuit than 
wealth. Most assuredly we need such lessons. 


THE SILK WORM. 


There is no form, upon our earth, 
That bears the mighty Maker’s seal, 
But has some charm—to draw this forth, 
_ We need but hearts to feel. 


I saw a fair young girl—her face 
Was sweet as dream of cherish’d friend— 
Just at the age when childhood’s grace 
And maiden softness blend. 


A silk-worm in her hand she laid, 
Nor fear, nor yet disgust was stirred ; 
But gaily with her charge she play’d, 
As ’twere a nestling bird. 


She raised it to her dimpled cheek, 
And let it rest and revel there— 
O, why for outward beauty seek ! 
Love makes its favorites fair. _ 


That worm—TI should have shrunk, in truth, 
To feel the reptile o’er me move, 

But loved by innocence and youth, 
I deemed it worthy love. 
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Would we, I thought, the soul imbue, 
In early life, with sympathies 

For every harmless thing, and view 
Such creatures formed to please ; 


And when with usefulness combined, 
Give them our love and gentle care— 
O, we might have a world as kind, 
As God has made it fair ! 


There is no form upon our earth, 
That bears the mighty Maker’s seal, 
But has some charm—to call this forth 
We need but hearts to feel. 
CORNELIA, 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


Arrican Colonization Society.—It is well known that 
this Society requested the aid of the clergymen, of all de- 
nominations, in the attempt to awaken throughout our 
country, on the day consecrated to freedom, an interest in 
favor of the degraded Africans. The plan was worthy the 
philanthropists who are so generously laboring in the cause 
of the poor slave ; and if every clergyman was as ardent and 
judicious in his appeal as the one we had the privilege of 
hearing—the Rev. Mr. Potter—much good has doubtless 
been effected. 

It has been too often the practice of the people of the 
non-slaveholding states to represent themselves as exempt 
from all reproach on the subject of slavery, and our moral- 
ists have seemed to feel only the duty of urging on the 
South the extinction of this odium on the national charac- 
ter... Mr. Potter took a different, anda more impartial and 


just view of the subject. He considered the whole country 


a$ equally implicated. Slavery was introduced at a time 
when no scruples were entertained by any class of christ- 
ians on the subject. The Puritan was as much a party to 
the unholy traffic as the Planter. From New-England the 


_ Slave-ships were fitted out—in New-England the shackles 
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were forged to bind the slaves—and if they were landed and 
sold at the South, it was only because there they would be 
employed to the best advantage. It was the misfortune.of 
the Southern people that their climate had permitted the 
evil to take deep root ; while at the North it had been 
exterminated—not by the superior virtue of the peo- 
ple, but by their sagacious attention to their own interests. 
We had found slavery would be a burden in our cold re- 
gion, and had shaken it off before we were weighed down 
by the incubus. But this exemption, though a subject of 
congratulation, should not be that of boasting. We should 
feel deeply for the situation of those on whom the system of 
slavery has been, as it were, entailed—and we should be 
willing to assist in its suppression, by those means which 
seem best calculated to promote harmony among our own 
people, as well as freedom to the African race. These ob- 
jects can only be effected by sending the negroes, as soon 
as they are free and can be prepared, to their own country. 
It would be no benefit to them to be set at liberty here. 
The condition of the free. negroes among us, is not much, if 
any, better than that of theslave. A black man cannot be 
raised to the condition of a free citizen of the United States. 
Nature has placed a barrier between the whites and blacks, 
which no human laws can abrogate. It is then incumbent 
on all who profess to have compassion on the oppressed ne- 
sroes, to unite their efforts in aid of the Colonization So- 
ciety, which proposes not only freedom to the slave, but 
what is of more importance, the improvement of that free- 
dom, to make them better and happier. The Society have 
purchased a large and fertile tract of land on the western 
coast of Africa—already they have established a Colony of 
1500 blacks, who are living in peace with the native ne- 
groes, and maintaining all the regulations of a well ordered 
and prosperous community. There all the free negroes in 
our country should be persuaded, if possible, to go ; and 
there the liberated slaves should be sent. To accomplish 
this, funds will be necessary. It cannot be expected that 
the people of the South will do all. If they give liberty to 
their slaves, (and in many instances this noble sacrifice of 
interest to the principles of justice and humanity, has al- 
ready been made, and there is no doubt but such examples 
will be followed as soon as practicable,) those of the North 
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should give liberally towards defraying the expense of send- 
ing them to Africa. What a prospect of great good this 
charity, in its progress, embraces! It is no less than the 
civilization of all Africa, and the instruction of her children 
in that religion, which alone can make men worthy of hap- 
piness. We hope the collections taken in New-England, 
will show that our people feel the importance of freedom, 
not merely as a name, but as the incitement to all that is 
most glorious in the character of man. 

It would no doubt be of much service if all who have 
any influence on the minds of the free people of color 
would endeavor to make them aware of the advantages of 
settling at Liberia. And in African schools, particularly, 
pains should be taken to instruct the children with refer- 
ence to this subject. They should be told of their ‘ father 
land”—and their ambition should be excited to go there, 
and do good, and assist in forming a great nation. The 
Infant School system, and the Lancasterian method of in- 
struction, we think are excellently adapted to characters of 
the Africans ; and if vigorous measures are pursued to edu- 
cate and send out to Liberia the free negroes, of whom 
there are now 250.000 in these United States, there is little 
doubt but the emancipation of the slaves will follow as fast 
as means can be provided for their safe emigration. It 
should not be urged to have the slaves set at liberty till they 
can be sent to their own land, because they never can be 
free here. 


** Whose freedom is by sufferance, and at will 
Of a superior, he is never free.” 


O, have you e’er seen, with a thrilling emotion, 
“The mountain mist roll its dark form, 
_QOr listened -with feelings of awe and devotion, 
- As loud rose the voice of the storm ? 

Then in those moments of low-breathing sadness, 
How faded this dim speck of earth ; 

Possessions were folly, and pleasures were madness : 

From Heaven, with mingled contrition and gladness, 
The triumphing soul claimed her birth. 
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FEMALE WAGES. 


‘¢ An Essay on the Wages paid to Females for their Labor. 
By Rev. Joseph 'Tuckerman.”-——This Essay has been called 
forth by the generous and indefatigable exertions of Mathew 
Carey, Esq. of Philadelphia, who is exerting himself in the 
cause of humanity with a zeal that does honor to the name 
of man. The exertions of Mr. Carey, to ameliorate the 
condition of that suffering class—poor females—especially 
widows, who have children depending on them for support, 
made him aware of the ignorance which generally prevails 
in the community respecting the actual condition and num- 
bers of the destitute. It did not comport with the extended 
views of reform and enlarged benevolence of his philan- 
thropic heart that the poor in Philadelphia only should be 
cared for ; he has endeavored to awaken an interest in favor 
of this class throughout our country, particularly in the 
large cities. In New-York and Baltimore, as well as Phila- 
delphia, inquiries have been instituted respecting female 
wages ; and in all those cities the result has been found the 
same—that the earnings of poor females are not sufficient 
for their support. The following statement was furnished 
by a number of the most respectable ladies in Philadelphia. 


‘J « undersigned having seriously considered the case of those 
seamsiresses who work in their own lodgings, and whose depend- 
ence is on their needles, are convinced that the prices they re- 
ceive for their work are inadequate for their support; that expert 
‘seamstresses, if fully employed, and unencumbered with children, 
cannot make more, working early and late, than 8 or 9 shirts, or 
duck pantaloons per week ; that the highest price paid here for 
those articles is 124 cents each; which amounts only to one dol- 
lar twelve and a half cents per week ; that the women in question 
almost universally pay 50 cents per week for their lodgings, which 
leaves but 624 cents per week, or 9 cents per day, for meat, drink, 
clothing, fuel, &c., for an expert woman constantly employed, and 
without children! that cases very frequently occur, of the above 
articles being made for 10, and even for 8, and sometimes for 6 
cents; that these women are frequently unemployed; that many 
of them are widows, who formerly lived in affluence ; that no 
small number are aged and infirm, and unfit for any other occu- 
pation; that the occasional want of employment and sickness 
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make a serious drawback on theit slender means of support ; that 
many of them, but for the assistance they receive from charitable 
individuals and benevolent societies, would not only be unable to 
pay their rent, but be often sorely distressed for want of the com- 
mon necessaries of life! Taking the whole of these afflicting cir- 
cumstances under consideration, they strongly recommend their 
case to the consideration of the public at large, but more particu- 
larly to that of those by whom they are employed, in the hope that 
some alleviation of the sufferings of this numerous class may be 
devised and effected. 

** Various other species of female labor are equally ill paid, par- 
ticularly those of spoolers and winders of thread ; but they have 
not judged it necessary to go into more particulars. 


_“ Philadelphia, May 24th, 1830.” 


' The statement from the ladies of Baltimore, exhibits a 
icture quite as afflicting ; but we have the pleasure of 
earning that the rich inhabitants of that beautiful city, 

with a promptness and generosity, truly worthy of praise, 

have already raised the price of female labor. May the ex- 
ample be imitated. 

The Essay at the head of this article was written by a 
= of Boston, well known and highly respected for 

is benevolence and usefulness. As a minister at large, he 
has been for several years a messenger of consolation to the 
poor and afflicted of this city ; and his acquaintance with 
scenes of suffering has made him search for the causes of 
such sad debasement of mind and character as poverty fre- 
quently induces. His Essay is written in simple language, 
but with a deep, pervading, fervent feeling of the moral in- 
fluences of his subject, and a tender sympathy with the dis- 
tress he describes. It is impossible to read it without wish- 
ing for the power of doing good—and being convinced that 
efforts must be made to prevent vice and pauperism from 
spreading in our land. Mr. Tuckerman does not seem to 
favor the opinion that the evils complained of can be re- 
moved by an increase of wages to the poor—he thinks such 
relief would be only temporary—and that, to be perma- 
nently beneficial, a reformation in the character, which 
must be effected mostly by the influence of the rich and su- 
perior classes, is the perfection of charity. The following 
extract will show his views. We select it also as a fitting 
lesson in charity to our sex. Private charity is their forte. 
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‘¢' There are cases, as I‘have said, and they are numerous, in 
which mothers are doing all that they can for the education of 
their children, who yet obtain but little assistance from their hus- 
bands, and who must be assisted to feed and clothe their ehildren, 
and with fuel in the winter, and sometimes even in the payment 
of their rent, towards whom it would not only be unjust, but also 
injurious to society, to send them to an alms-house, or to a work- 
house. All these, and some not as deserving as these, but who 
are striving for self-support, and on whom moral influences may 
be successfully exerted at home, should be left principally to pri- 
vate charity. This I hold to be a position of great importance. 
It is clearly the dictate of the spirit of our religion. And if we 
can only bring the more favored classes of society to understand 
their true interests, in regard to these classes of the poor, which 
are in truth no other than their Christian duties towards them, 
there would be no difficulty in providing for every suffering family 
among us. 

‘Our great want is, and I believe that it is the great want, 
with respect to the poor, in all the cities in Christendom, not so 
much of benevolent societies, as of a more widely diffused spirit of 
personal interest in the work of improving their condition, by im- 
proving their characters. Awaken this spirit, and bring it into 
action, and an incalculable sum of vice and misery will be pre- 
vented, 

“The questions arise, what is the good which is thus to be 
done? and, how are we to qualify ourselves to perform it? ‘To 
one proposing these inquiries, I wouid reply, Let your first care be 
for those who belong to your own house. And never flatter your- 
self with the delusion, that you are exercising Christian benevo- 
lence, when that which you bestow in charity is fairly the proper- 
ty of your creditor. Are you willing, however, todo what you can 
for others? Begin with your domestics, to whom you not only 
owe something, but much more, than the payment of their wages. 
You may do much to improve their moral and their zeligious 
character; and, perhaps, to save some of them from the most ter- 
riblé ruin.— You have also beggars, who come to your houses for 
food. Do you know who they are, and whether you are doing 
good, or evil, by what you may there bestow upon them? Or, 
have you a right to refuse them your kindness, merely because 
you know not whether they may not abuse it? Or, is it too much 
to ask of you, to learn of them where they live, and to avail your- 
self of an hour of leisure to visit them’? Or, do you feel too little 
concern about them, to care who they are, or whether their wants 
are supplied ; or whether they are worthy, or not, of your bounty ? 
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Who has made you to differ from these beggars? To whom do 
you owe all that you have yourself received ? And is it too much 
to ask of you, asa return for God’s goodness to yourself, that you 
will personally acquaint yourself with the condition, and do some- 
thing for the improvement, of a few of those poor among your 
fellow creatures? In aiding a poor parent in keeping her children 
at school; in teaching a filthy family to become cleanly ; in excit- 
ing an idle family to industry ; in providing work for a family, 
which knows not where to obtain it; or by obtaining a place in 
the country for a boy, or a girl, who, ifleft with its parents, would 
soon fall into vagrancy and vice; or by one or another of many 
offices of kindness, which will cost but little either of time or 
money, you may gradually, but greatly advance the virtue and 
happiness of a family. You may save a poor boy from dishonesty, 
from intemperance, from a life of guilt and wretchedness ; or a 
poor girl from dishonesty, pollution, and utter ruin. And will not 
one such good obtained, be to you an ample recompense for all 
the care that you can give to the improvement and happiness of 
many families? It is a poor excuse for the neglect of this duty, 
‘* I have not leisure for it.”” Look back, at the close of any week, 
upon the wasted hours of it which you may call to remembrance, 
and ask yourself,—deliberately, and seriously, [ mean,—how you 
would feel in a review of these hours, if you had given them to 
faithful endeavors to relieve and bless some of those, who greatly 
need your kindness? Or, I will say to you, on the first day of a 
week, determine that you wil! find half a dozen hours in it, or at 
least half an hour in each day, in which you will faithfully visit 
some poor families, for the purpose of doing all the good,—I mean 
the moral good,—that you shall be able to do in them; and when 
you are resting yourself from your labors, or are lying upon your 
illow, on Saturday night; look back to the hours which have 
n so spent, and say, if you have suffered in your business by 
the appropriation you have made of them? Or, have they sub- 
tracted any thing from the amount of your happiness ? Or, have 
they spread any gloom over the future, either with respect to this 
life or the life to come? Or, can you give the leisure of Sunday 
to a holier employment, than that of thus visiting the poor! Here, 
my dear Sir, is the true ground on which to take our stand, for 
obtaining the greatest, the most effectual, and the most perma- 
nent good, for the poor.” 
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ConvERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE Puystotocy ; Comprising the Ele- 
ments of Botany, with their Application to Agriculture. By the author of ‘* Con- 
versations on Chemistry,’’ and ‘* Natural Philosophy.’’ Adapted to the use of 
Schools, by Rev. J. L. Blake,A. M. Boston, Crocker § Brewster. pp. 372.—The 
author of this book has secured to herself the approbation of all instructers of 
youth by the valuable works she has heretofore arranged. The one before us 
will undoubtedly add much to her reputation. It is a successful attempt to 
render the study of Botany intelligible and interesting. The study of trees and 
flowers, when first presented to the minds of the young, as a subject of inves- 
tigation, seems delightful, and yet to Botany, as a science, they have usually 
an aversion. This has arisen from the injudicious manner of teaching. All 
their previous knowledge of plants seems destroyed by the new and hard 
names they are required to learn—and the associations of Botany are therefore 
connected with those names, more than with any new ideas of the properties, 
or peculiarities of the vegetable creation. The author was aware of this, for 
she had felt the insufficiency of rules and terms to make us wise ; and, profiting 
by a series of lectures, delivered by Professor De Candolle, at Geneva, she has 
given, in the pleasant form of conversations, a treatise which will be found, 
we are fully persuaded, better adapted to the wants of our schools and semi- 
naries, as conveying real, useful, interesting information on the science of 
Botany, than any work now in use. Our opinion is confirmed by the known 
ability and judgment of the American editor. The excellence of the works 
prepared, for the young, by Rev. J. L. Blake, has given his name a populari- 
ty which cannot fail of inspiring confidence ; and when the book is candidly 
examined, we think it will need no recommendation. The following extract 
will give an idea of the plan pursued. 

** Mrs. B.—I shall not be ambitious of retaining uninterested listeners; and 
though I was delighted with the instruction I received myself, I am very sensible I 


shall not be able to communicate to you either the same degree of pleasure, or of 
information. I will, however, do my best to relate to you what I can recollect of 
these lectures. 

** Mr. De Candolle, so far from confining himself to the classification of plants, 
examines the vegetable kingdom in its most comprehensive and philosophical point 
of view. In describing the structure, he investigates the habits and properties of 
plants, and shows, not only how wonderfully they have been formed to answer the 
purposes of their own multiplication, and preservation, but how admirably they 
answer the higher purpose Nature has assigned them, of ministering to the welfare 
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of a superior order of beings—the animal creation ; and more especially to that of 
man. He turns his attention particularly to point out the means by which the 
science of Botany-can promote that which it is most intimately and importantly 
connected—Agriculture. He prepares the soil, and sows the seed for the husband- 
man ; he extracts the healing juices and the salutary poisons for the physician ; he 
prepares materials for the weaver, colors for the dyer; in a word, as he proceeds, 
there is scarcely an art on which he does not confer some benefit, either by pointing 
out a new truth, or warning against an ancient error. Thus, throughout his course, 
his principal aim is to promote, by his vast stock of knowledge, the welfare of his 
fellow- creatures.” 


Tue Boox or Heattrnu. A Compendium of Domestic Medicine, &c.— 
First American edition. Boston, Richardson, Lord & Holbrook. pp. 178. 
‘*The main object,” as the American editor says respecting this work— 
‘seems to be to preserve ,health, by giving salutary directions with regard to 
diet, regimen and exercise, and to point out the symptoins of most diseases.’’ 
‘The book contains much information necessary to mothers and nurses, and 
will be a valuable family treatise undoubtedly—and, in conjunction with the 
‘¢ Journal of Health,’’ which is an especial favorite of ours, be of very mate- 
rial service in instructing people how to avoid sickness and the thousand ills 
that flesh is not so often ‘‘ heir to,’’ as subjected to. The following caution 
is an"excellent one ; but, judging by the numbers we see, even among the 
youthful, with the awkward appendage of <‘ spectacles on nose,’’ we fear it 
has not been sufficiently heeded. 


**It is extremely injudicious to awaken children with a noise, or to carry them 
immediately from the dark into the glaring light, or against a dazzling wall; the 
sudden impression of light may debilitate the organs of vision, and lay the foundation 
of weak eyes.” 

Now we think weak eyes a very great misfortune, and always feel disposed 
to pity the sufferer ; but in proportion to this. compassion, when deserved, is 
our contempt for that affectation which wears glasses either as an interesting 


display, or a literary pretension.—Vanity has a thousand forms. 


Liprary OF ENTERTAINING KNowLepDGE. Part I. Vol. III.—is an 
exemplification of the difficulties which, in pursuit of knowledge, men have 
overcome ; and a more useful and entertaining book for young persons can 
hardly be found. Wisdom is taught by examples—the facts selected are inci- 
dents from the lives of distinguished individuals in all ages, and in every sta~ 
tion—though the greater part were born in humble life. We are taught, till 
we feel, that to genius, resolution and perseverance, no obstacles are unsur- 
mountable—talents and industry will gain their proper ascendency. ‘This 
number ought to be in the hands of every boy, and in every family library. — 
Vol. IV. is on® ‘* Insect Architecture’’-—well written, and will be very inte- 
resting to all who have taste and leisure for the study of Entomology. There 
is no doubt of the advantage of such pursuits—but yet, as the great aim of all 
study is to perfect the human mind, it is not strange that the number devoted 
to the subject of teaching the character of men, should be the most enter- 
taining of the series. Both numbers are embellished with engravings. 
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Poems. By James William Miller. A volume, selected from the writings 
of this truly amiable and Jamented young poet, will soon be published. To 
those who had the pleasure of being personally acquainted with the Jate Mr. 
Miller, the work will be interesting, as a memento of the virtues they must 
have loved, as well as the talents which the world might admire. We are 
glad to see this effort made to pay a tribute to genius. There is no danger in 
this case of exalting intellect at the expense of morality, for the character of 
the poet was as pure as his taste. It is to such examples that our young 
and gifted aspirants for fame should be directed. 


Parutey’s AnrimAus. We have had this pretty and most agreeable 
child’s book on hand so long, that perhaps all our little friends have read it 
before they will see this notice. But no matter—we must say that we are 
highly pleased with it, and think it a proud testimonial of the estimation in 
which the education of the young is held among us, that gentlemen of taste 
and talents thus devote themselves to prepare and embellish books for chil- 
dren. We have before spoken of the excellence of the books published un-~ 
der the name of *‘ Peter Parley’s Tales for Children.”” Mr. Goodrich has now 
given a publication of more importance. We have descriptions here of about 
three hundred animals—and numerous engravings, in his usual good taste-— 
forming a volume which we heartily recommend as a valuable acquisition to 
every child’s library. The following anecdotes of the ‘* American Otter,”’ 
will be read with interest by every one fond of contemplating the goodness of 
that Being who has gifted all his creatures with a capacity for enjoyment. 

** Their favorite sport issliding, and for this purpose in winter the highest ridge 
of snow is selected, to the top of which the Otters scramble, where, lying on the 
belly, with their fore feet bent backwards, they give themselves an. impulse with 
their hind legs, and swiftly glide head-foremost down the declivity, sometimes for 
the distance of twenty yards. ‘This sport they continue, apparently with the keen- 
est enjoyment, until fatigue or hunger induces them to desist. 

‘* In the summer, this amusement is obtained by selecting a spot where the river- 
bank is sloping, has a clayey soil, and the water at its base is of a considerable 
depth. The Otters then remove from the surface, for the breadth of several feet, 
the sticks, roots, stones, and other obstructions, and render the surface as level as 
possible, ‘They climb up the bank at a less precipitous spot, and, starting from the 
top, slip with velocity over the inclining ground plump into the water, to a depth 
proportioned to their weight and rapidity of motion. After a few slides and plunges 
the surface of the clay becomes very smooth and slippery, and the rapid succession 
of the sliders shows how much these animals are delighted by the game, as well as 
how capable they are of performing actions, which have no other object than that of 
pleasure or diversion.” 

PeriopicaLs.—The North American Review, in changing its Editor 
will lose nothing of its interest. ‘The expose Mr. Everett has given of his in- 
tended course, must de highly gratifying to the American public. His talents, 
literature and. acquaintance with the world, give him uncommon advantages of 
worthily discharging the high and responsible duties of censor in our republic 


of letters. 
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** The New-York Cabinet’’ of Religion, Education, &c., is a publication, 
judging by the number betore us, calculated to do much good. Rev. J. N. 
Maffit, well known for his eloquence, is the editor. 

** The Monthly Traveller’? we recommend to those who wish for varie- 
ty, and a selection from the best miscellaneous productions of the day, as a 
cheap and valuable work. 

‘* The Amateur’’ is the successor of the Bower of Taste. Mr. Hill, the 
present editor, will, undoubtedly, make the publication what he proposes—‘ a 
magazine of amusement.’ He has genius, taste and experience in his duties.— 
We wish him success. 

The “‘ olian Harp, and Ladies’ Poetical Cabinet,’’—dedicated to the 
Lovers of the Muses. By D. Rood—(qu. Duty ?)—published at Woodstock, 
Vermont, and sent us with a request to exchange. Tis vain to flatter, Mr. 
Rood. Better hang your ‘‘ harp’’ on the willows—and transfer your subscri- 
bers to us, or the ‘‘*Amatear.’’ 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


First Lessons in Reading and Spelling, on the inductive method. By John L. 
Parkhurst. Boston, Crocker & Brewster. I6mo. pp. 94. 

Carabasset ; a Tragedy, in five acts. By N. Deering. Portland, 8. Colman. pp. 54. 

The Fruits of the Spirit; being a comprehensive view of the principal graces 
which adorn the Christian character. By J. Thornton—first American, from the 
fourth London edition. Portland, Shirley, Hyde & Co. 18mo. pp. 274. 

Stories about Arnold the Traitor, Andre the Spy, and Champe the Patriot; for 
the children of the United States, with Engravings. New-Haven, A. H. Maltby. 
16mo. pp. 71. 

Sketche of Public Characters, drawn from the living and the dead, with Notices 
of other Matters. By Ignatius Eoyola Robertson, LL. D. a resident of the Unit- 
ed States. New-York, E. Bliss. 12mo. pp. 259. 

Sketches of the Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence ; intend- 
ed principally for the use of Schools. By N. Dwight. New-York, J. &. J. Har- 
per. 12mo. pp. 273. 

Thoughts on Education, in its connexion with Morals; a Poem recited before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, of Hampden Sidney College, Va. at the fifth 
anniversary meeting of the Institution, held in September, 1828. By Daniel Bryan} 
Richmond. T. W White. 8vo. 

Mathematical Tables ; comprising Logarithms of Numbers, Logarithmic Sines, 
Tangents, and Secants, Natural Sines, Meridional Parts, Difference of Latitude 
and Departure, Astronomical! Retractions, §c. Stereotype edition. Boston, Car- 
ter & Hendee. 8vo. 

The Budget ; or humble Attempts at Immortality. By Messrs. Von Dunderhead. 
Hallowell, Glazier, Masters & Co. 12mo. pp. 199. 
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